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ILLIE the Toiler and her white-collar 

cousins will soon have their inning, ac- 
cording to a study of office workers’ salaries 
by The Wall Street Journal. From coast to 
coast adjustments are being made in clerical 
salaries to compensate for increased living 
costs. Although these increases are far 
short of the rise in wage earners’ income 
since the war started, the trend is still up- 
ward and it has been accentuated by shifts 
from the white-collar to the blue-collar 
group. Many concerns that had rueful ex- 
periences with raises and bonuses during the 
last war (wages and salaries tended to 
freeze at high levels after the war) are con- 
sidering various plans of income adjustment 
which can be discontinued when the emer- 
gency ends and prices decline. See page 399 
(What’s Happening to White-Collar Pay?). 





OW the pattern of industry has been al- 

tered by our rearmament program is 
clearly revealed in a summary of Fortune’s 
Forum of Executive Opinion, which has be- 
come a sounding board for leading manage- 
ment executives. More than a third of the 
executives of manufacturing concerns report 
that their companies are already engaged in 
defense work, while other branches of enter- 
prise have been substantially affected by it. 
Approximately two-thirds of the executives 
in commercial and retailing establishments 
have found their normal supplies restricted. 
These dislocations are beginning to affect 
employment in non-defense enterprises, and 
executives are by no means confident that 
displaced workers can be readily reabsorbed. 


On the long-range prospects for business 
there is little reason to be panicky, declare 
finance executives—runaway inflation is not 
in the cards. And most key national poli- 
cies executives hold clear-cut opinions—with 
nearly three out of four voicing one over- 
whelming demand: establish a War Indus- 
tries Board under one-man control. More 
about this survey on page 398 (The Impact 
of Defense). 
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General Management 


The Impact of Defense 


EARLY two-thirds of the execu- 
tives in commerce and retailing 
have already found their nor- 

mal supply of important merchandise 
items restricted, according to a For- 
tune survey on the impact of rearma- 
ment on industry. Nearly 40 per cent 
of the merchants so reporting say that 
these items affect more than 25 per 
cent of their usual trade. Metal goods, 
naturally, are the principal items in 
which shortages are felt, but many re- 
port trouble in procuring textiles and 
household equipment. 

More than a third of the manufac- 
turers are directly concerned with 
government orders. Half of the man- 
ufacturers have found that diversion of 
goods has either affected their normal 
business already or threatens soon to 
affect it. This is serious enough, but 
there is a still more serious conse- 
quence in actual and threatened unem- 
ployment of the workers affected. 
Nearly 
two out of three of the executives find 
that employment and net profit before 


Volume, of course, is up. 


taxes are above recent averages. And 
four out of five find gross revenues up. 

The dislocations are already begin- 
ning to affect employment adversely 
in non-defense sectors of industry. A 
large majority of the manufacturers 
who find their normal business _re- 
stricted or threatened believe that some 
unemployment is also on the way; and 
in a few instances the unemployment 
has already arrived. Those who have 
observed such unemployment feel that 
by no means all the workers thus dis- 
placed can readily be reabsorbed in 
the same business or locality. And the 
number of workers who might be so 
affected is not in the tens of thousands; 
it is of the order of many hundreds of 
thousands. 

A sixth of the larger manufacturers 
realize that they have already lost busi- 
ness to competitors because of their 
own preoccupation with war work. 
Conversely, some of the smaller manu- 
facturers are already aware that they 
are taking business away from com- 
petitors now occupied with war work. 


For publishers’ addresses or information regarding articles or hooks, apply to AMA headquarters. 
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At the retail counter most of the mer- 
chants have not yet noticed a shift in 
consumer demand away from products 
that are now hard to get or that are 
rising in price. 

A fifth to a quarter of the manufac- 
turing, railroad and utility executives 
report forced cuts in norma! repairs 
and additions due to material short- 
ages, and a clear majority of those so 
reporting feel sure that this would be 
serious if allowed to go unremedied 
for another year. 

Finance executives do not see much 
danger of a runaway inflation. Half 
of them believe present controls are 
adequate to prevent serious price dis- 
tortions, but two-fifths fear that price 
changes will be big enough to do dam- 
age. 

For price fixing there are substan- 


tial minorities, but a clear majority 
of all groups, except the merchants, 
would like to see wages fixed, and a 
majority of the manufacturers would 
willingly freeze raw-material prices. 

There is one overwhelming demand 
from all groups of executives: set up 
a War Industries Board under one-man 
control. Nearly three out of four ex- 
ecutives want it. Only a fifth would 
prefer industry committees coordinated 
by Washington. 

On the familiar guns-or-butter argu- 
ment, the executives lean toward cur- 
tailment of consumer demands, a bare 
majority of the merchants dissenting. 
But two-fifths of the executives set 
themselves down as_ expansionists, 
guns-and-butter men. 
tember, 1941, p. 68:6. 
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What’s Happening to White-Collar Pay? 


have his inning. If the cost of 

living rises in the months ahead 
at the rate of the past few months, 
some upward adjustment in his income 
appears in store. 

From coast to coast industrial com- 
panies and financial institutions are 
studying this problem. They are devel- 
oping plans, many of which will be put 
into effect if the weekly grocery bill, 
the monthly rent check, and other items 
in the family budget continue their 
recent rise. 


4 oo white-collar worker soon may 


Some adjustments in white-collar sal- 
aries have already been made. By and 
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large, however, they appear to fall far 
short of the rise in the laboring man’s 
income. His weekly pay check, since 
the beginning of the war, has gone 
up about 23 per cent on the average. 

A country-wide survey of the situa- 
tion by The Wall Street Journal re- 
veals numerous instances of salary 
advances in recent months. White- 
collar workers in industry are faring 
better than those in financial institu- 
tions, this survey indicates. In Detroit, 
for instance, salary trends have follow- 
ed factory hourly wage rates fairly 
closely. Four months ago General 
Motors gave a $15 a month flat increase 
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to all white-collar employees making 
$200 a month or less. Chrysler Cor- 
poration also made adjustments in that 
month, its increases varying according 
to salary brackets. Nash, Packard and 
others have made similar adjustments. 

The sharp upward trend of factory 
workers’ pay has put pressure on in- 
dustrial companies to make some com- 
pensation to white-collar employees too. 
No such pressure has been experienced 
by insurance companies, banks and 
other financial institutions. These lat- 
ter institutions have the problem under 
advisement, however, and they can be 
expected to produce their own individ- 
ual remedies in the months ahead—if 
the cost of living continues upward. 

Measured by the National Industrial 
Conference Board index, the cost of 
living in August was almost 6 per 
cent above the level when the war 
started two years earlier. Even so, 
the level in August of this year was 
almost exactly the same as that in 
October, 1937, when the post-depres- 
sion peak was reached. Wholesale 
prices indicate that the trend is still 
upward. 

The Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. recently announced a tempo- 
rary pay adjustment giving married 
employees receiving less than $5,000 a 
year added compensation in the amount 
of $160 a year, payable in quarterly in- 
stalments: Unmarried employees will 
receive $80. 

Salary increases by a great many 
firms already are helping San Fran- 
cisco’s white-collar workers to meet ris- 
ing living costs. The oil companies, 
with large office staffs, in most cases 
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last spring included their white-collar 
workers in general wage increases 
which averaged about 5 per cent. 

Crocker First National Bank, of San 
Francisco, has under way an unusually 
interesting experiment to keep salaries 
in line with cost of living. On July 31 
this bank paid a lump sum to its em- 
ployees amounting to 4 per cent of 
their basic salaries for the period from 
July 1 to September 30. Workers earn- 
ing less than $250 a month received 4 
per cent of their full salary, while 
those earning more received 4 per cent 
on the first $250 of base pay. 

Salary trends of leading automotive 
companies are geared rather closely to 
factory wage rates. Fairly general up- 
ward adjustments were made around 
mid-year, following the eight to 10 
cents an hour advances granted in wage 
rates. Flat salary increases ranged as 
high as 10 per cent in some instances, 
for employees in lower and medium 
pay brackets, with some companies also 
making additional individual adjust- 
ments both inside and outside the af- 
fected pay brackets. 

Personnel departments of principal 
companies in Detroit admit that cost- 
of-living increases have far exceeded 
the salary increases given many cleri- 
cal workers and junior executives, and 
there appears to be a tendency for some 
companies to extend their previous pol- 
icy of making salary adjustments on 
the basis of merit. 

White-collar workers of leading in- 
dustrial companies in Chicago—meat 
packers, steel producers, railroad and 
farm equipment makers, and oil refin- 
ers and distributors — have generally 
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received salary advances comparable to 
the wage increases obtained by workers 
in the factory. In some instances, how- 
ever, where the latter have receive two 
separate pay boosts, the former have 
had only one. In the case of many 
small manufacturers, the ordinary run 
of white-collar workers has not fared 
as well as factory employees, particu- 
larly where competitive bidding for 
certain types of skilled craftsmen has 
On the other hand, 


draftsmen, architects and designers 


been a factor. 


have been in great demand and their 
salaries have generally advanced at 
least as much as have the wages of 
skilled factory workers. 

The constant shifting of many work- 
ers from the white-shirt to the blue- 
shirt group has caused sizable decreases 
in the supply of office workers. The 
pinch is greater in such jobs as steno- 
graphic help, both male and female, 
and it extends down to office machine 
operators. Likewise there is a shortage 
of production-clerical workers such as 
timekeepers and control clerks. 

Banks, telegraph companies and 
others are continuing to substitute girls 
for boys as messengers. Banks report 
a lowering of the average quality of 
applicants for all sorts of white-collar 
jobs. 


Many industrial firms and commer- 
cial institutions are thinking not in 
terms of salary increases or bonuses— 
with which they had unfavorable ex- 
perience in the World War of 25 years 
ago—but rather in terms of an income 
adjustment. . 

Here’s one idea which some are con- 
sidering: 

Separately from the regular pay 
check an income-adjustment check will 
be given once a month—or less fre- 
quently if preferred—amounting to the 
percentage increase in the cost of living 
times the employee’s base pay. Thus, 
if the cost of living is up 6 per cent 
and the base pay is $150 a month, this 
adjustment check would amount to $9. 

The National Resources Board study 
in the middle 1930’s indicated that 
those earning $2,000 a year or less 
spend all they make. Those above this 
level spend some 65 per cent of what 
they make. For cost-of-living income 
adjustments, this ratio might be used, 
with all those making $2,000 a year or 
less having the percentage apply to 
their total income. For those making 
more than $2,000, it could apply to 
the first $2,000 and to 65 per cent of 
the amount of income received above 
$2,000. The Wall Street Journal, Oc- 
tober 6, 1941, p. 1:2. 


Conservation in Direct Mail 


GOME firms are meeting the paper shortage by using both sides of a page for 
their direct mail letters. Tests show that the pulling power of such letters 
has increased recently. One firm had good results with a letter using both sides 
of one page and containing the following postscript: “This letter is written on 

both sides of the sheet to conserve paper because of the war emergency.” 
—Business Ideas for Increasing Profits (Prentice-Hall, Inc.) 10/15/41 
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Production Planning in the Office 


T first thought, use of planning 
principles in an office may seem 
impractical. However, on fur- 

ther comparison of office work with 
manufacturing operations, considerable 
similarity between the two entirely dif- 
ferent phases of business appears. In 
manufacturing, the material is proc- 
essed through a series of operations 
step by step until we have a complete 
product. The office, too, has a prod- 
uct — paperwork — which progresses 
through definite steps to completion. 

Experience has shown that planning 
is advantageous because it anticipates 
a demand for more help—or the possi- 
bility of reduction in volume. While 
there is nothing new in this approach 
in factory operations, the opposite ap- 
proach has been used in offices, result- 
ing in confusion and delay whenever 
production is increased. 

The extent to which planning can be 
carried depends on the size of the office, 
the nature of the work, and the neces- 
sity for planning control. Setting of 
units of measurement is limited some- 
what to departments where work is 
repetitive and where units can be hand- 
counted, machine-counted, weighed or 
measured. As to orders and invoices, 
types of paper can be counted. Machine 
postings and stenographic work can be 
measured in terms of cyclometer points. 
Other units are incoming mail by 
weight, the amount of postage used per 
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day, and inches of material mailed. 

However, there may be certain de- 
partments where the work is specialized 
but where, because of the cost, it seems 
impracticable to establish units of 
measurement. In the Detroit plant of 
the United States Rubber Company, 
for instance, there is a central clerical 
service unit with approximately 75 em- 
ployees who issue some 600 reports 
daily, weekly and monthly. One sec- 
tion does most of the calculating work 
for the accounting departments; the 
rest of the department consists of 
groups 
sales, and miscellaneous distributions 


reporting daily production, 


included in the manufacturing expense 
distribution. The first step toward 
planning here was to break the depart- 
ment into small groups, each having 
direct responsibility for a particular 
type of work. The second step was to 
determine the length of time required 
for each job in every group. Each 
clerk kept an individual time record, 
and these tickets were summarized 
daily and monthly for each job. From 
the summary sheet it was possible to 
determine the time required on an 
average to do a job. 

Use of these hour reports made it 
possible to schedule the work for the 
month and thus complete reports on 
time. Perhaps of more value from the 
planning standpoint, it enabled the de- 
partment to meet its accounting clos- 
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ing schedule and to make adjustments 
to changing conditions caused by spe- 
cial jobs, cost changes, and the vari- 
ation in the number of calendar days 
allowed for closing. 

Another basic improvement at the 
United States Rubber plant issued from 
the use of a closing schedule for each 
department, showing the scheduled day 
and time each part of the work should 
be completed. For instance, the time- 
keeping department schedule sheets 
show the day and time the time tickets 
are to be completed for use by the 
labor distribution group. The latter is 


then scheduled as to the time its post- 
ing is to be completed, which in turn 
has been planned in relation to the final 
manufacturing expense tabulation and 
the final accounting closing. 

When the closing schedules were first 
used, the result was poor, but experi- 
ence permitted careful adjustments and 
resulted in a practical working sched- 
ule. Minor adjustments are made from 
time to time to take care of variations. 
By H. M. Kaiser. Executives Service 
Bulletin, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, July, 1941, p. 5: 2. 


Solving the Record Problem 


VERY company, no matter how 
EL small, is often appalled at the 

multitude and variety of records 
which it accumulates and must store. 
The National Shawmut Bank, in Bos- 
ton, has solved this problem by adopt- 
ing a definite system for keeping essen- 
tial records and destroying old and 
useless ones. This plan is based on 
the use of a working manual known as 
the “Archives Schedule.” 

The Archives Schedule is in loose- 
leaf form, arranged by departments. It 
indicates the storage life of records: 
how they are packed, where they are 
stored, and when they may be de- 
stroyed. As the destruction dates are 
approved by the vice president in 
charge of operations, the auditor, and 
the manager of the department in- 
volved, the archives manager has spe- 
cific authority for what he does. 
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Here is how the system works: The 
issue department, for instance, keeps 
“memo and check orders from various 
departments” in its own files for ap- 
proximately three months. On January 
27, a three-month accumulation is sent 
to the archives. The archives depart- 
ment retains the papers for another 
specified period; then, on the approved 
date, destroys the whole batch, leaving 
space for new accumulations which are 
sent down on April 27, July 27 and 
October 27. The controller’s depart- 
ment, to cite another instance, keeps 
ledger cards for one year, and delivers 
them to the storage department (which 
retains them permanently) on Febru- 
ary 9. 

Each department sends its overflow 
records to the archives on a different 
date. This staggers the work of the 
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storage department and keeps the sys- 
tem running smoothly. 

To seek the consent of attorneys be- 
fore instituting a record-destruction 
program such as this is likely to nullify 
all chance of its installation; attorneys 
are prone to favor keeping all records 
indefinitely. A practical viewpoint 
must therefore be adopted. How long 





each type of record should be kept will 
depend on such factors as the number 
of calls there has been for the records 
in the past and the amount of loss 
which would be entailed in inability 
to produce them. By Georce D. 
Grimm. Bankers Monthly, August, 


1941, p. 364: 1. 


Constant Wage Plans Under the FLSA 


HERE appears to be a general 
lack of knowledge with respect 
to the Constant Wage Plan as 
permitted under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, although the plan 
seems to have wide application. 
Generally, executives have a desire 
to continue their office employees on 
a constant wage from pay period to 
pay period even though overtime may 
be necessary during a week or weeks 
within a period. Immediately there 
comes to mind the problem of the con- 
troller who has peak work periods in 
his department occasioned by periodic 
reports, special investigations, and the 
other demands that interrupt the nor- 
mal work routine of even the best- 
managed office. A policy of not 
permitting overtime may result in de- 
lay in obtaining essential information, 
while the payment of overtime may 
cause financial hardship. 


To take advantage of the peaks and 
valleys of the necessary working hours 
per day that occur in the pay period, 
two plans have been proposed and 
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their adoption specifically permitted 
by the Administrator’s ‘Interpretative 
Bulletin No. 4. 

The Bulletin recognizes two meth- 
ods whereby the valleys can be offset 
against the peaks and a more constant 
wage be maintained; the first is termed 
the “time off” plan and the second, 
the “prepayment” plan. Control of 
the number of hours an employee is 
permitted to work is the essence of the 
“time off” plan, and under it the em- 
ployer grants time off within the pay 
period sufficient to offset the overtime 
earned within that same pay period. 
The essence of the “prepayment” plan 
lies in the permissive feature of the 
law whereby there is no objection to 
the employer’s paying overtime com- 
pensation due an employee in ad- 
vance; under this plan the employee 
receives his normal wage even though 
not working, and this “loan” may be 
applied against subsequent overtime. 
Where applicable, the two plans may 
be applied in conjunction with each 
other. 

Under the Act, the workweek ap- 
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pears to be an individual matter with 
regard to each employee, and it would 
appear to follow that, in any particu- 
lar business, groups of employees in 
a particular department could have 
established office hours different from 
those of some other department. This 
may be important when contemplating 
the prepayment plan. 

One other consideration should be 
given to the prepayment plan; it must 
be bona fide and not a mere bookkeep- 
ing arrangement for purposes of evad- 
ing the intent of the Act. In order to 
prove the plan bona fide, it is quite 
probable that consideration must be 
given to the treatment of “prepaid 
wages” should an employee resign 
(would reasonable efforts be made to 
collect the “loan”?), and the manner 
in which the employer treats the pre- 
payment in his books of account at 
the end of his fiscal year (it is quite 
likely that the amount of prepaid 


wages is a true deferred charge and 
should be so treated in the financial 
statements; for income-tax purposes 
such prepayment probably would not 
be an allowable deduction as wages 
paid). 

While the plan appears susceptible 
to wide adoption, those contemplating 
its use will do well to study the 
promulgations of the Wage-Hour Ad- 
ministrator. The validity of the plan 
depends on the assumption that the 
employee is overpaid when he fails to 
work his full normal hours (after de- 
ducting such time as is lost through 
sickness, regular holidays, normal va- 
cations, etc.), and this assumption 
must not be assailable by reason of 
other circumstances such as a salary 
contract which might guarantee a cer- 
tain pay even though the employee did 
not work the normal hours. By C. B. 
AppLeE. N.A.C.A. Bulletin, August 15, 
1941, p. 1501: 5. 


Stenos Learn the Ropes 


NO?! all stenographers are as featherbrained as the cartoonists like to picture 
them. Proving that the opposite is true, a girl in the Boston office of Gen- 
eral Electric Company recently decided that she and other clerical workers in 
her office could work more speedily and accurately with an elementary knowledge 
of such things as turbines, motors, transformers, and similar apparatus handled 


by the company. 


“Why not a short course to give the office force some idea of what it is all 


about?” was her suggestion to the boss. 


Thirty-five of the office workers—secretaries, file clerks, stenographers, office 
boys—enthusiastically signed up for the course that resulted, giving up one lunch 
hour per week to attend classes and using other free time to do their “home- 
work.” Engineers who are specialists in their respective fields served as instruc- 
tors. Managers were invited to one session, were barred from all others in order 
to leave students free to ask even the most elementary questions without embar- 


“ 


rassment. The 13-week course, now completed, was declared a success at “com- 
mencement exercises” by students and faculty. 
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—Industry 10/41 
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Employee Service Clubs 


ENERALLY speaking, employee 
service clubs are veteran asso- 
Primarily such clubs 
aim to provide a vehicle for expres- 
sion of mutual interest among those 
of long association in the same enter- 
prise. 


ciations. 


Inherently, service clubs are social 
in nature and devote themselves to ob- 
servation of individual anniversaries, 
to friendly helpfulness in time of ill- 
ness or bereavement, etc. Because 
administrative personnel is usually 
recruited from the ranks, the member- 
ship is often a cross-section of the 
entire organization. It is interesting 
to review the start of some of these 
clubs and to trace the development and 
results of such employee activities. 
This report attempts to make the in- 
formation available to employees con- 
templating such an organization. 

There is no standard pattern for 
employee service clubs as to establish- 
ment, service requirements for mem- 
bership, or program. Usually they 
have come into being informally and 
spontaneously to give expression to a 
feeling of fraternity. 

One of the first considerations is se- 
lection of a service tenure as a basis 
for membership. To a large degree the 
age of the employing firm has influ- 
enced the choice. Where the personnel 
has been associated for long terms, 20 
or 25 years has been selected as bring- 
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ing together those with common ac- 
quaintance and interests. Among 
younger firms the service requirement 
has naturally been less. There have 
also been instances where several 
clubs, representative of different 
periods of service, have been organ- 
ized. 

Inasmuch as association in service 
has been the frequent cause of organi- 
zation, it is natural that many clubs 
have based membership and programs 
upon service factors. Activities have 
been those related to length of service 
and to social relationships growing out 
of common employment. Accordingly 
it is not uncommon to find that ar- 
rangements have been made with the 
employer to provide service insignia 
which distinguishes the membership. 

All service clubs aim to promote the 
ideals of good-fellowship. In carrying 
out this purpose it is customary to 
keep in touch with those absent on 
account of illness and usually to send 
flowers. Some clubs arrange for off- 
cial visitation of sick members. In the 
event of death of a member, it is cus- 
tomary for the club to send a floral 
tribute and arrange for representation 
at the services. 

The customary first step in organ- 
izing the club is to arrange for a meet- 
ing of those employees whose service 
record brings them within the scope of 
the proposed membership. This may 
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be a special meeting or may occur in 
connection with some gathering which 
assembles those who will be interested. 

Among the topics to be considered 
are: name and. purpose; membership 
requirements; organization; publicity 
and insignia; officers and elections; 
dues and expenses; meetings and en- 
tertainments. As this is a formidable 
amount of ‘business to transact in a 
single session, it is probably best to 
confine the first meeting to an an- 
nouncement of the club idea, a gen- 
eral discussion of the form and ob- 
jects, and appointment of a committee 
to formulate plans and to present 
them at a later meeting. 

The service requirement is often in- 
dicated in the name of the club, as, for 
example, the Quarter Century Clubs 
of the Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, John B. Stetson Company, New 
York Stock Exchange, and others. 
Many clubs whose service requirement 
is less indicate this by such names as 
the Twenty-Year Club (Jeffrey Manu- 
facturing Company, Columbus, Ohio), 
the Ten-Year-or-More Service Club 
(Dayton Power and Light Company), 
and the Seven-Year Club (Monroe Cal- 
culating Machine Company, Orange, 
New Jersey). 

The organization usually includes a 
president, vice president and secretary- 
treasurer. If the club expects to have 
a substantial fund, it is the usual prac- 
tice to have the secretary-treasurer 
bonded, and the approval of the ex- 
ecutive committee is necessary before 
funds can be withdrawn. The secre- 


tary-treasurer is often responsible for 
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the issuance of published data con- 
cerning the club. The executive com- 
mittee is generally empowered to fill 
vacancies in office. 

The financing of service clubs does 
not present any serious problem. Ex- 
penses are limited to such activities as 
annual banquets, service buttons, and 
sending flowers to the sick. In many 
cases, the company cooperates to the 
extent of tendering the dinner and 
such entertainment as is provided. The 
employer, in addition, often provides 
the service buttons. Customarily the 
club is financed through small dues or 
assessments of from $1 to $3 a year, 
or the money is raised through enter- 


When 


clubs reach a self-sustaining basis, 


tainments or in other ways. 


they sometimes pay a stipend to the 
club officers for time spent on club 
matters. 

The frequency of service club meet- 
ings depends largely upon the sizes of 
the organizations and the locations of 
the members, but as a general rule one 
or two meetings a year are deemed 
sufficient. Some companies provide 
clubroom facilities for their em- 
ployees which enable the service club 
members to get together informally at 
almost any time they choose. 

Most companies that maintain em- 
ployee magazines allot space regularly 
to the club for chronicling events of 
interest to members. Items relating 
to the personal affairs of the members 
are featured. Other articles describe 
the welfare work being done by the 
club, record the results of meetings, 
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or review the service records of in- 
dividual members. 

Some companies make it a practice 
to cooperate with the club by giving 
extra days of vacation, or extra vaca- 





tion periods, in recognition of long 
service records. 

Policyholders Service Bureau, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, New 
York. 24 pages. Gratis. 


How One Firm Selects College Graduates 


4 bes selection of college graduates 


who will remain and create jobs 

for themselves within their com- 
pany is a present-day practical problem 
for hundreds of business and industrial 
concerns. 

One company in the field of national 
merchandising considers its better ap- 
plicants as worthy of thorough, all- 
around study and selects them on an 
almost clinical basis. As a minimum, 
the following data were obtained on 80 
selected applicants during a recent four- 
year period: 

(1) Score on the Otis Intelligence 
Test. 

(2) Score on the O’Connor English 
Vocabulary Test. 

(3) Rating on “Family Background” 
as judged from application blank 
(father’s occupation, number of execu- 
tives and professional people among 
relatives, cultural attainments of home, 
etc.). 

(4) Rating on Hard Work or Indus- 
triousness as judged from application 
blank (high school and college grades, 
percent of expenses earned, activities 
and sports participated in, etc.). 

(5) Rating on Extroversion-Intro- 
version based on school, outside of 
school, and work activities as judged 
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from interview and in some cases from 
ratings on Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory and Strong Vocational Inter- 
est Blank. 

(6) Rating on Writing Flair, based 
upon school positions, work and other 
positions held in which writing was 
important, upon judgments of samples 
of writing submitted, etc. 

The Otis test and the O’Connor vo- 
cabulary were used as a preliminary 
screening device, such that only rarely 
was an applicant favorably considered 
when his Otis test score was less than 
50 or his O’Connor test score below 


110. 


These values were justified by the 
process of trial and error. Hardly 
ever did a graduate who received a 
score below either of these levels prove 
thoroughly acceptable to his supervis- 
ors. The other qualifications of ap- 
plicants during the four-year period 
who scored barely above these minima 
were usually scrutinized especially 
carefully. 

The Otis and O’Connor tests are 
well-standardized instruments whose re- 
liability and probable validity have 
been rather well established. 


The management had long consid- 
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ered the intangible qualities of good (1) Otis S-A Higher (20 min.) form 
< Family Background and good habits A test scores. 
ss of work as important qualifications of (2) O'Connor Vocabulary (wks. 95, 
college graduate applicants to their form AB) test scores. 
company. The applicants who were (3) Ratings of “Extroversion-Intro- 
hired were expected to undergo a peri- version.” 
od of intensive training in personal (4) Ratings on “Writing Flair.” 
selling and were to be trained later for Under the selection procedure at the 
selling through advertising and sales- time of this study, ratings on “Writ- 
promotion media. It was considered ing Flair” most markedly differentiated 
desirable, therefore, for the applicant the group hired from those rejected. 
m to be at least of a near-extroverted Ratings on “Hard Work” showed a 
in- type and to have at least a moderate difference of doubtful significance be- 
er Flair for Writing. tween hired and rejected candidates. 
Three general methods of exploring In this company the combined rat- 
ed various aspects of the validity of rat- ings on “Family Background” are sig- 
er ings were used, viz.: (a) intercorrela- nificantly related to service or merit 
‘as tions of test scores and ratings, (b) ratings. Since the group hired did 
les comparison of the group hired and the not differ measurably in ratings on 
group rejected, and (c) correlation “Family Background” from those re- 
/0- between test scores and ratings and _ jected, the company could improve its 
ry service or merit ratings on the job. selection procedure by making a more 
sly The group hired by the company rigorous selection on the basis of rat- 
ed averaged measurably higher than the ings on “Family Background.” By A. 
an group rejected on the following four P. Jounson. The Journal of Applied 
OW characteristics : Psychology, June, 1940, p. 253:12. 
he 
dly 
a 
ve 
ris- 
ap- Industrial Injuries in 1940 
iod 
[NDUSTRIAL injuries to workers in United States industries during 1940 re- 
ma sulted in an estimated 18,100 deaths, nearly 90,000 permanent impairments, 
lly and 1,782,000 temporary disabilities. Time lost from work, disregarding the 
effects of deaths and permanent impairments, was estimated at nearly 42,000,000 
days—equal to year-round employment for about 140,000 workers. Evaluating the 
are eventual economic losses due to deaths and permanent impairments at standard 
time charges, the total rises to about 234,000,000 days lost—equivalent to 780,000 
re man-years. The number of disabling injuries per million hours worked for more 
ive than 20,000 manufacturing establishments increased by less than 3 per cent over 
1939. But in each of three vital defense industries—aircraft, shipbuilding, and 
machine tools—the increase was approximately 22 per cent. For every five in- 
id- juries in these industries during 1939, there were six in 1940. 
—Monthly Labor Review 9/41 
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Training Junior Executives 


HEN expansion created a need 
for junior executives in General 
Foods Corporation, the man- 
agement established a training course 
for graduate engineers which has 
worked so well that it has been con- 
tinued as an investment in future prog- 
ress. The course gives trainees work 
experience based on practical applica- 
tion of their engineering training; in 
addition, it covers General Foods 
methods and policies, and provides 
contact with men in the plant and first- 
hand knowledge of their problems. 
Trainees are chosen from the gradu- 
ating classes of high-grade technical 
schools. In making the selections, 
stress is laid on personality and other 
traits which will enable candidates to 
fit into the organization. Graduates 
in mechanical, electrical or chemical 
engineering are preferred. 
The training course extends over a 


The first 18 
months are spent in the Battle Creek 


period of two years. 


plant and the last six months in two 
other General Foods plants. 

In the Battle Creek plant, the stu- 
dent spends from two to four weeks 
in each department, working at each 
job long enough to acquire a general 
He works with and 
under the man on the job, but his pres- 
ence in no way affects the earnings of 


knowledge of it. 


the regular employee, and in no case 
is he used to replace any regular em- 
ployee. Because of this arrangement, 
plant men are glad to cooperate in the 
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training program. In each department, 
whenever possible, the trainee does his 
share of the actual work under the 
direction of the regular machine oper- 
ator. Instruction covering equipment 
and product is given both by the oper- 
ator and by the department supervisor. 

The student is required, at the end 
of each departmental assignment, to 
write a report incorporating a complete 
description of the job, general observa- 
tions, and suggestions. 

At the same time, the foreman makes 
a report on the student. This is in the 
form of a personal analysis and in- 
cludes the following points: 


1. Ability to apply technical training to 
the work. 


2. Ability to learn new duties and to 
retain knowledge. 


3. Personality—ability to gain respect 
and confidence of the people he con- 
tacts. 


4. Interest and eagerness to learn. 


5. Ability to cooperate with co-workers 
as well as with superiors. 


6. Perseverance—ability to overcome ob- 
stacles and to concentrate. 


7. Judgment and common sense—ability 
to think intelligently and reach logi- 
cal conclusions. 


8. Accuracy—thoroughness and depend- 
ability of results. 


9. Quantity of work accomplished. 


10. Initiative—ability to go ahead with- 
out detailed explanations. 


11. Character, sense of ethics, morals, 
courage of convictions. 


The foreman is further asked to rate 
the student on outstanding qualifica- 
tions and most apparent weaknesses, to 
note the phase of the work in which he 
needs the most training, and to sug- 
gest possible correctives for his faults. 
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In addition, the foreman rates the 
trainee’s future supervisory possibili- 
ties and his value as a permanent em- 


time-study department of one of the 
other General Foods plants, where he 
spends three months. Another three 


Fr ployee. months is spent in still another of the 
” Throughout the course, discussion company’s plants. During these as- 
the meetings are held one evening a week. signments, reports similar to those 
a0 The discussions cover operations, raw made at Battle Creek are prepared. 
nee materials used in the plant, develop- In view of the exceptional showing 
ane ment of processes, methods of research, that was made by the first group 
ee plant maintenance, and administrative trained, the management is convinced 
end functions. Plant executives who are that men carefully chosen, trained and 
to specialists in various fields lead the followed up make better junior execu- 
lete discussion, and the students take notes _ tives, and that the expenditure for the 
be and work out problems. training course is well justified. 
Upon completing the course at Battle By A. L. Brown. Food Industries, 
kes Creek, the trainee is assigned to the September, 1941, p. 64:3. 
the 
in- 
x to 
- to ° 
Employee Suggestions Speed Vultee Output 
_ THROUGH an employee suggestion plan in operation in all three divisions of 
— Vultee Aircraft, Inc., the company is successfully tapping the ideas of 10,000 
employees. At Vultee Field alone nearly 200 suggestions are made each month, 
many of them of considerable practical value. 
ers Special boxes in which employees may drop their suggestions are provided 
throughout the plant. The suggestion committee, which meets each week to con- 
am sider the ideas submitted, consists of the director of industrial relations, a patent 
engineer, a plant engineer, the chief tool designer, a member of the methods and 
‘it controls department, and two members elected by the employees. 
me When a suggestion is accepted, the inventor receives a cash award, set at 10 


per cent of the estimated savings during the first year the idea is used. The 
minimum is $2 and the maximum $100; but where 10 per cent of the savings 
nd- exceeds $100, the employee may receive more later. An additional award of $50 
is made at Christmas to the worker who has submitted the most valuable sugges- 
tion during the year. 

th- Suggestions lacking sufficient merit to warrant a cash award but found worthy 
of commendation are acknowledged by a letter of honorable mention, and five such 
letters entitle an employee to a cash prize of $5. In any event, if the idea is not 
practicable, the man who suggested it receives a courteous letter detailing the 
reasons for its rejection. 

ate The ideas submitted cover everything from industrial relations problems to 
changes in product design. In the main, they deal with potential improvements 
in methods and procedures, in tools and equipment, in material conservation, and 
to with safety. 


he The plan also provides a channel for minor complaints which might not 
otherwise come to the attention of the management. These complaints are con- 

ig sidered as seriously as the suggestions for improvements, since a well-founded com- 
plaint indicates a need for correction. 

ts. —Mill & Factory 9/41 
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Radio Replaces Employee Publication 


THE employees of the Ray-O-Vac Company, Madison, Wisconsin, manufacturers 
of dry batteries and flashlights, have been enjoying radio and phonograph 
music along with their own “news broadcasts” since the first game of the 1940 
World Series. The idea had its birth in discussions to decide the fate of the 
company’s once successful but rapidly deteriorating employee publication. As is 
so often the case, this particular house organ was suffering from a kind of dry 
rot which set in after the initial enthusiasm died out. 


The radio amplifier was President W. W. Cargill’s suggested solution to the 
problem. Here was a means of solving most of the difficulties of the house organ, 
and at the same time retaining most of its advantages. Material would be alive 
and timely rather than two weeks or a month old. In addition, music could be 
broadcast as often as desired. And all this would cost less than a printed publi- 
cation for a single year! 

The installation consists of a combination radio and record player, a micro- 
phone, a 125-watt amplifier, and 63 speakers located throughout the factory and 
office so that all the 1,000 employees can be reached. It is designed to cut in, 
or out, either the office or factory as desired. 


Programs are scheduled twice daily: in the morning from 10:30 to 11:15, 
and in the afternoon between 2:15 and 3:00 o’clock; and at corresponding times 
during the night shifts. The morning program is a combination “news broad- 
cast” of about 15 minutes and a half hour of music. The music is both classic 
and modern, with requests from the listeners observed as much as possible. 

The “news broadcast” by the personnel director follows very closely the lines 
of most printed publications. In addition to one informative item concerning 
business, all social functions, newsy personal items, and vital statistics, including 
a birthday and anniversary roll, are covered. A system of employee reporters 
picked to cover each department is used to gather the news. Messages can be 
timed, repeated and emphasized as needed in order to attain the maximum 
effectiveness. 

After a year’s trial there is not the slightest evidence of declining interest on 
the part of anyone. News is freely submitted and eagerly waited for. The device’s 
morale-building capacity is believed to be several times that of the ordinary 
house organ. 

What about the effect of the music on the workers’ efficiency? Because the 
installation was intended primarily to be a substitute for the house organ, ade- 
quate records by which to gauge this factor were never kept. No one in the 
organization, however, doubts that the use of music has speeded production. 
Other companies that have attempted to measure the effects of music on efficiency 
have found production to increase all the way from 10 to 20 per cent. 

—Notes and Quotes (Connecticut General Life Insurance Co.) 10/41 


Something New in Employee Relations 


At a recent meeting of industrial editors, the Public Relations Director of 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, presented an entirely new idea 
in employee relationships. In addition to its employee publication, the company 
is preparing a monthly newsreel of employee activities, which is shown on a con- 
tinuous projector in all the company lunchrooms. It is a talkie, with the voice 
dubbed in after the pictures are taken. The management reports considerable 
employee interest and favorable reaction. 
—The Editor’s Notebook 7/41 
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Can Women 


N the nations at war, women have 
l virtually “taken over” in some of 

the armament factories. Even in 
this country they are being hired in 
increasing numbers. 

The Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor has been 
busy for some months determining the 
best use that can be made of women 
workers. Representatives were sent 
into defense industries to observe the 
production processes, to analyze job 
requirements, and to talk to foremen 
and plant superintendents. 

In the aircraft industry, for instance, 
the investigators found that, while most 
of the present employees are men, there 
are many jobs which women could 
Women could 
fill one-fourth to one-third of the posi- 


handle satisfactorily. 


tions in the aircraft assembly plants, 
the Bureau estimates. 

The principal processes in the air- 
craft industry in which effective use 
could be made of women’s services are 
listed by the investigators as follows: 


Machine operations (certain types) 
Benchwork (certain types) 


Hand and machine sewing of covers and 
fabric accessories 


Stretching of covers on plane surfaces 

Doping 

Painting in 

Racking in paint, heat treatment, anodiz- 
ing and plating 
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Do the Job? 


Detail inspection of parts and subassem- 


blies 


Departmental clerical work and assistance 
in planning parts control, blueprint dis- 
patching and drafting 


Toolroom work 

In the small arms plants the investi- 
gators found that greater employment 
of women would be possible even 
though approximately 40 per cent of 
the productive jobs were already filled 
by women. In the manufacturing of 
the bullet itself, women could operate 
the machines which form the bullet 
jackets and could do all the trimming 
of bullet jackets. It was found that 
women could be used entirely in the 
operation of the automatic machines 
turning the heads of cartridge cases, 
and also in nearly all the processes 
An- 
other process which could be delegated 


involved in making the primer. 


to women exclusively is inspection— 
visual, gauge, and machine—while a 
greater proportion of women could be 
employed in packing and labeling. 

The increased use of women workers 
in armament production should bring 
with it increased regard for health and 
safety. New substances and new proc- 
esses should be thoroughly tested for 
possible harmful effects, and adequate 
safety devices should be provided. By 
Mary ANDERSON. Supervision, August, 
1941, p. 4: 2. 
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**Selection Chart’? for Salesmen 


CIENTIFIC selection methods, as 
applied to new sales representa- 
tives, pay high dividends in in- 

creased production and decreased turn- 
over in the sales force. This is well 
borne out in a survey just made public 


by the Home Life Insurance Company 
of New York. 


Home Life, by means of a “selection 
chart,” isolates various factors in the 
prospective salesman’s background and 
experience and weighs them as plus or 
minus qualities in arriving at a score 
which estimates the chances for his suc- 
cess in life underwriting. Thus, men 
can earn graduated scores from “A” 
through “D,” and the survey shows that 
men who score “A” have produced six 
times as much business in their first 
year as men who scored “D”; almost 
three times as much as those who 
scored “C”’; and one-and-one-half times 
as much as men who rated “B.” 

The survey covered all agents ap- 
pointed during 1936 and 1937, this 
period being selected because it af- 
forded a four-year spread by which to 
measure the “survival ratio” of these 
men who had elected life underwriting 
as a career. Seventy-two out of 100 
Class “A” men remained with the com- 
pany after the first year, as compared 
with 32 who rated “D.” 

In a supplementary study of 38 
“questionable” appointments—i.e., 
contracts that were approved by the 
home office only after it had questioned 
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the wisdom of the general agent in rec- 
ommending the candidate—the follow- 
ing results appeared: 

Of such questionable appointments, 
36 scored “C” or “D.” The total pro- 
duction of the group was less than 
$75,000. Twenty-two of the 38 pro- 
duced no business whatever. The aver- 
age life of each sales contract was five 
months only. Thirty-two of the 38 
were canceled within a calendar year 
following their appointment, and the 
remaining six had their contracts can- 
celed shortly thereafter. 

How Home Life rates its prospective 
sales representatives is illustrated by 
the case of a typical salesman who 
scored an “A” rating. At the time he 
was hired his chances for success were 
computed as follows (the numerals in 
parentheses represent the weight given 
each factor) : 

Age 34 (10); married (10) ; annual 
income prior to entering the life insur- 
ance business 80 times his age or more 
(15); previous occupation that of a 
Class “A” salesman (15); minimum 
annual living expenses 70 times his age 
or more (15); owned $5,000 or more 
of life insurance (12) ; college gradu- 
ate (10); membership in two civic or 
social organizations (8). 

The total possible score of the above 
is 100, but each rating is subject to de- 
duction according to factors that imply 
handicaps to future success. These 
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handicap factors are derived from fre- 
quent changes of position, recent un- 
employment, unfavorable family atti- 
tude, limited residence, unsavory repu- 
tation, or insufficient contacts. In the 
above case there were no such deduc- 
tions. 


This individual’s rating of 95 made 
him Class “A”—the type of individual 
who, according to this survey by Home 
Life, must be attracted to sales work in 
greater numbers if the problems of 
turnover, financing and training are to 
be solved with continuous effectiveness. 


The Shorter Workweek in Department Stores 


today are faced with the prob- 

lem of adjusting the working 
hours of their employees to meet de- 
mands created by similar adjustments 
both in the retail field and in industries 
competing with it for employees. With- 
in the past year, demands for shorter 
schedules have been made by labor 
unions also; the pressure has been par- 
ticularly severe in eastern cities. To 
determine the facts concerning the pres- 
ent status of department store work 
schedules, the Conference Board has 
conducted a survey of the policies of 
62 stores of all sizes. 

Despite considerable furor during 
the past three months regarding five- 
day work schedules, an overwhelmingly 
large number of stores operate on full 
six-day schedules, irrespective of the 
basic weekly hours. Of the stores sur- 
veyed, 52—nearly 84 per cent—re- 
quire employees to work six days; 
seven stores have five-day schedules; 
three are on 514-day programs. And 
it is to be noted that, of the seven 
stores with a five-day workweek, five 
have inaugurated it since June, 1941. 

Recent announcements of newly in- 


[aay are fe store executives 
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augurated 40-hour schedules have over- 
publicized the short week; other basic 
schedules outnumber the 40-hour plan 
two to one. Whereas 42 companies re- 
quire between 42 and 48 hours weekly, 
in only 20 stores (32.3 per cent) do 
employees work 40 hours. 

However, regardless of the present — 
status of retail working hours, it is 
evident that the trend is toward adop- 
tion of a 40-hour basic week. But the 
40-hour week in department stores does 
not necessarily imply the establishment 
of a five-day week. Of the 20 compan- 
ies working on a 40-hour plan, only six 
have inaugurated the five-day work- 
week; 12 continue a six-day schedule; 
and two operate on a 514-day program. 

The 12 stores operating on a 40- 
hour, six-day plan stagger hours— 
have early and late shifts within de- 
partments to obtain satisfactory cover- 
age of store hours—while schedules 
for individual employees are usually 
alternated on a weekly basis. All six 
stores which have adopted the 40-hour, 
five-day week operate on basic eight- 
hour days, and the off-days are either 
rotated or standardized so that each 
worker is off the same day each week. 
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Five-day-week schedules eliminate a 
day of earning time for employees on 
commission or piecework arrange- 
ments, and four of the six stores oper- 
ating on the 40-hour, five-day work- 
week reported that they had made 
special adjustments to balance the lost 


opportunities. Because most of its 





commission people prefer to work a 
full week rather than have a monetary 
adjustment made, one company permits 
these salespeople to work a full six-day 
week. The other three stores, however, 
prorate the drawing account. By G. R. 
Rowe. The Conference Board Manage. 


ment Record, October, 1941, p. 122:4. 


**Line’s Busy”’ 


H°w many times do you put in a phone call only to hear, in a metallic mono- 


tone, the reply, 


“they don’t answer” or 


“the line’s busy”? That depends 


partly on when you do your phoning. If you live in a big city, your habits— 
and your telephone calls—are probably much like those reported in. a Chicago 
Tribune survey. And if you belong to a company that does telephone selling or 
market research through personal interviews or telephone calls, these findings 


may save you time and money. 


Daytime calls were made between 7:30 and 2:45 on weekdays, 11:15 to 
2:15 on Sundays; and evening calls from 6:00 to 10:30. Sunday night is the 
big night of the week in most families; 26% of those called were out on Sunday 


evening, and 23% on Saturday evening. 


If you want to catch your prospect 
at home, try Monday evening (only 14% out) or Tuesday (15%). 


As the week 


goes on, more people step out: Wednesday, 17% were not at home, and Thurs- 
day and Friday, 18%—working up to the weekend fling. 


In the daytime, it’s another story. The lady of the house apparently goes 
shopping on a Monday morning, for 27% are out; on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday it’s the same story, 26%; on Friday, 23%. Saturday morning, weekend 
preparations are evidently afoot, for only 20% are out; and on Sunday, when 


sleep is the order of the day, only 18%. 


Other interesting data developed from the same survey. If you call 100 resi- 
dence phones in the evening, between 6:00 and 10:30, your chances of talking 
are about as follows: seven phones will be disconnected; seven will give a busy 
signal; two families will answer but won’t talk business with a stranger; 16 
families will be out; and 68 out of 100 calls will go through. 


—Canadian Business 9/41 


Adjustments in Salesmen’s Auto Allowances 


A NUMBER of companies are preparing to increase slightly the allowance to 

salesmen who use their own cars on company business. 
because of increased taxes affecting the use of cars, gasoline and oil. 
are also up, as a result of the practice among auto dealers of making repairs 
offset losses on new car sales. Our recommendation for a rule-of-thumb adjust- 


ment would be % cent a mile. 


This is necessary 
Repairs 
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Similar upward adjustments should be made in flat expense allowances if 
you use them. Generally, traveling expenses have gone up about 10 per cent. 
It is pretty hard for a salesman to get by today on expense allowances which 
were adequate a year ago. 

—Dartnell News Letter 10/25/41 
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Ginancial Management 


Accounting Expansion in Defense Industries 


ONTROLLERS are well aware 

that the expansion of production 

brought about by the nation’s 
“all out” program of national defense 
has a natural corollary in the expansion 
of accounting. It will affect account- 
ing theory; it will affect the application 
of this theory; and it will have a de- 
cided effect upon the profession of 
accounting. 

New problems in accounting theory 
are not discussed in any standard texts 
—reference to them is found only in 
current accounting literature. One of 
these new problems has been created 
by the widespread use of the govern- 
ment’s innovation, the “cost plus a 
fixed fee’ contract, under which the 
fee is a specified percentage of the 
estimated cost of the contract, and 
costs above the estimate will not in- 
crease the return to the contractor. 

Use of this form of contract neces- 
sitates determination of cost in accord- 
ance with regulations issued by the 
Treasury Department — regulations 
which indicate the manner in which 
costs are to be recorded and define 
what is recognized as an allowable 
cost. Thus arbitrary determinations 
laid down by statutes are substituted 
for recognized principles of account- 
ing: unallowable items include enter- 
tainment expenses, fines and penalties, 
federal and state income and excess 
profits taxes, insurance on lives of 
officers, etc. Adherence to these regu- 
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lations may cause widespread changes 
in accounting methods. 


Accounting theory must take into 
consideration also the creation of addi- 
tional plant facilities and the methods 
by which government aid in financing 
these facilities is provided. These meth- 
ods are: 

1. One hundred per cent ownership 
by the government. 


2. Financing by the contractor, with 
purchase by the government in 60 equal 
monthly instalments. 


3. Financing by the individual com- 
pany, with recovery through tax de- 
ductions over a five-year period. 


Those concerned with the problem 
should, by all means, read the covering 
statute carefully. The law is quite 
technical, and there are hidden disad- 
vantages to each method. 

For instance, during the first years 
of this emergency, careful considera- 
tion should be given to the payment of 
dividends in companies having private- 
ly financed emergency plant facilities. 
These facilities are necessarily written 
off over the statutory five-year period. 
Should the emergency end suddenly, 
the possibility exists that dividends 
during the intervening period may have 
been paid from paper profits. 

Other problems of theory are created 
by the use of subcontractors. One of 
the difficulties here may be illustrated 
by the case of a certain airplane part 
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that is normally obtained in three dif- 
ferent ways: it is made at the factory, 
manufactured by subcontractors, or 
purchased from a regular trade vendor. 
The result is that the same class of item 
may be physically located in three dif- 
ferent places and valued at three wide- 
ly divergent prices. 

In many fields of accounting the 
basic theory has remained unchanged, 
but problems are created by the mere 
quantity of work. Expansion of per- 
sonnel has increased the work neces- 
sary to distribute the payroll charges 
and to handle the payment; accounts 
payable present a problem because of 
the number of invoices and vendors 
involved; problems of storage, material 
control and handling have been of such 
magnitude as to make it difficult to 
account for material transactions. 

One of the principal causes of phy- 
sical expansion of accounting in de- 
fense industries (i.e., expansion in 
number of accounting personnel) has 





been the wide use of the “cost plus a 
fixed fee” contract. Separate reimburse. 
ment vouchers are required for differ- 
ent classes of expenditures so far as 
may be practicable, such as materials 
from stock, material purchased specifi- 
cally for the contract, direct labor, and 
overhead expense. The burden of proof 
is placed upon the contractor to sub- 
stantiate his costs. 

The expansion in accounting per- 
sonnel may be illustrated by the exper- 
ience of Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, whose Accounting Department 
increased 50 per cent in size from Jan- 
uary to June of this year. Advancement 
in responsibility has been rapid, and 
because of this, individuals with vari- 
ous educational and practical back- 
grounds are willing to start on almost 
any job in order to get into the organi- 
zation. The problem of training super- 
visors has been acute. By D. E. 
Browne. The Controller, June, 1941, 
p. 210:5. 


Your Back Order 


EEP your temper, gentle sir, 
Writes the manufacturer, 

Though your goods are overdue 

For a month or maybe two. 

We can’t help it—please don’t swear— 

Labor’s scarce and metal’s rare. 

Can’t get steel, can’t get dies— 

These are facts, we tell no lies. 


Harry’s drafted, so is Bill; 

All our work is now uphill. 

So your order, we’re afraid, 

May be still a bit delayed. 

Still you'll get it, don’t. be vexed, 
Maybe this month, maybe next. 
Keep on hoping, don’t say die, 
We'll fill your order bye and bye. 
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Jusurance 


Check Your Insurable Values 


7 present upward trend in the 


price of materials and the cost of 

labor in connection with many 
items makes it imperative that execu- 
tives check their insurance coverage 
against up-to-date valuations of build- 
ings, fixtures, machinery and stock. 

Figures published by a prominent 
appraisal company indicate that the 
general cost of building construction 
has been gradually increasing since 
1932 and is now at the highest point 
since 1929. Many basic commodities 
employed in building are higher than 
at any time since 1923, and wages in 
the building trade (based on an aver- 
age of 30 cities) are at the highest 
point in the last half century. Thus 
you should check your building costs 
with a reputable local contractor or 
appraisal firm or have old appraisals 
brought up to date. 

Many items of machinery, furniture, 
fixtures and equipment are substanti- 
ally higher. An article in The Journal 
of Commerce relates that at a recent 
auction of a plant and its equipment, 
used machine tools brought prices 
ranging from 50 to 95 per cent of their 
price now. Two machines costing 
$2,300 each when new sold for $5,000 
and $5,200; and another machine 20 
years old, originally costing about 
$8,000, brought $24,000. 

In a recent serious fire, a Chicago 
firm dealing in office furniture found 
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itself considerably under-insured as the 
result of an advance in prices chiefly 
due to government orders. The de- 
mand for such equipment was reflected 
in a 3314 per cent increase over recent 
price levels in the price of steel cabi- 
nets and a 20 per cent increase in desks 
and other equipment. 

In calculating present insurable val- 
ues, so-called “book value” is generally 
meaningless. Original costs, or arbi- 
trary rates of depreciation allowed for 
income-tax purposes, cannot be de- 
pended upon, and generally result in 
under-insurance. The insurable value 
of buildings, machinery and fixtures is 
the present-day replacement value less 
an allowance for actual physical depre- 
ciation (or obsolescence) incurred 
since date of construction. Insurable 
value may best be obtained from an 
appraisal by a reputable firm of ap- 
praisers or by a careful valuation per- 
formed by your own employees, where 
they are qualified to do such work. 

It is suggested that you review your 
present merchandise inventory in the 
light of what similar merchandise 
would cost to replace today. Fluctu- 
ating inventories may be covered here 
under a “reporting” policy, which con- 
stitutes the best available means of 
taking care of required increases. 
Those who now employ such a policy 
should be certain they are complying 
with the terms of the contract by re- 
porting the present-day value—i.e., 
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taking into consideration any current 
appreciation of the values on hand. All 
such reporting policies contain a limit 
of liability and should be reviewed. 
With respect to use and occupancy, 
those having Prospective Earnings or 
Manufacturers’ adjustable premium 
form are generally amply protected 
against the anticipated increase in earn- 
ings over the coming year. Those using 
coinsurance forms should carefully es- 
timate such future earnings and insure 


Fire Prevention in 


S defense industries expand, fire 
A hazards increase; new buildings, 
new materials, and new methods 
make extra precautions necessary. At 
the same time, there is the ever-present 
danger of sabotage. Yet continuity of 
production is more than ever of vital 
importance. 

Many industrial plants have found 
it necessary to construct additional 
buildings in order to fill their present 
volume of orders. This introduces in- 
to a plant already in operation the 
fire hazards of building construction. 

The first principle to be observed in 
connection with building construction 
is to segregate the construction from 
sections which are producing. In the 
case of separate buildings, this will 
mean principally keeping the interven- 
ing area entirely free of combustible 
material. Where the new building is 
an extension of the old, the problem 
is more serious. Fire walls on existing 
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accordingly. Use and occupancy in- 
surance is not only the greatest bargain 
in insurance today but is also the most 
important need of the insurance buyer 
under existing conditions because of 
the increasing degree of difficulty in 
replacing damaged property, which 
may greatly extend the normal period 
of interruption. 

From a memorandum issued to sub- 
scribers of the Associated Reciprocal 
Exchanges. 


Defense Industry 


buildings should be left in position as 
long as possible—permanently, if feas- 
ible—in order to provide a fire break 
between sections of the plant. Open- 
ings in the wall where the new building 
joins the old should be bricked up or 
covered with heavy planks and then 
with metal. If openings are essential, 
automatic fire doors should be installed. 

If possible, all the wood that is used 
for forms or other purposes in the new 
construction should be made flame- 
proof or slow-burning, and tarpaulins 
used to cover material or to enclose a 
building should be treated in a similar 
manner. 

Cleanliness around building con- 
struction is as important as cleanliness 
in the building itself. The contractor 
should be required to keep all scrap 
lumber cleaned up and removed at 
frequent intervals. Dry grass in the 
vicinity should be cut when construc- 
tion is started. 
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Fire-protection service must rise with 
the buildings. A plentiful supply of 
fire extinguishers should be provided; 
standpipes should be put up as each 
story is constructed, and valves and 
hose immediately installed on the 
standpipes; stairways and elevators 
should go up with the buildings to 
provide quick access to the upper floors. 
Contracts for new construction should 
provide these safeguards. 

In plants under construction, and in 
existing factories as well, consideration 
must be given to means of exit for the 
workers. The fundamental principle 
to be observed in any room in which 
there are workmen is to have at least 
two exits and to have them at opposite 
ends of the room. The most satisfac- 
tory form of fire escape is the smoke- 
proof tower, which is a completely fire- 
resistant stairway on the outside of the 
building, with fire doors to the build- 
ing interior. 

It is axiomatic that most fires are 
caused by carelessness. Cleanliness 
must not be sacrificed if continuous 
production is to be maintained. Extra 
clean-up men must be put on: it is 
essential to safety that there be a squad 
whose sole responsibility is the re- 
moval of combustible rubbish. 

Another enemy of continuous pro- 
duction is congestion. Keep wide, clear 
spaces between combustible material. 
All combustible material should be 
stored in moderate-sized piles with ade- 
quate clear space between, and the 
spaces must be kept free of dry grass 
and weeds. 
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Another element of danger is intro- 
duced by the presence of new em- 
ployees and former employees who 
have returned after a lengthy layoff. 
These workers should be taught the 
hazards of materials and machines in 
their departments and the location and 
operation of fire-extinguishing equip- 
ment. 

Changes in production technique 
have been so rapid in the past few 
years that it has been difficult to keep 
pace with new fire hazards of materials 
and processes; indeed, in the present 
situation lack of customary materials 
has brought about changes overnight. 
Every manager must study the changes 
in his own plant. He should get a list 
of all new materials, investigate their 
fire hazards, and consider all possible 
fire causes in the processes to which 
these new materials are subjected. 

It cannot be too. strongly emphasized 
that sabotage will be extremely diffi- 
cult in any plant whose regular fire- 
prevention and fire-protection activities 
are properly organized and conducted. 
Certainly, if a plant has defense orders, 
a check of fire-fighting equipment 
should be made at least once each 
week. A daily check is strongly rec- 
ommended. 

Another 
against sabotage, of course, is proper 


important precaution 
control of plant employees. All em- 
ployees should be thoroughly investi- 
gated. They should be given passes 
to be used on entering the plant, and 
no one should be allowed in the plant 
except on business. When defense work 
is in progress, it is best to keep all 
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employees in their own sections and 
not permit them the run of the build- 
ing. It is also wise to have locker 
rooms cut off by standard fire walls 





since a favorite device of the saboteur 
is to leave some fire-making contriv- 
ance in the locker room. By WILLIAM 
H. Roppa. Journal of American In- 





and fire doors from production areas, surance, August, 1941, p. 17:4. 





Boiler U. & O. Loss Hazard Rises 


DEY in replacements and repairs as a result of defense priorities underlies 
the increase in use and occupancy and outage insurance rates on boilers and 
machinery recently promulgated by the National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters. While the accident frequency has not increased much, even though 
the tempo of boiler and machine operation is greatly heightened, the amount paid 
out on U. & O. and outage insurance has gone up markedly. 


Today it requires perhaps 10 times as long to secure new parts or to make 
repairs as it did in normal times. All special equipment is now difficult to obtain. 
Many of the large objects insured under boiler and machinery policies are made 
to order; and the mushroom growth of defense plants, which have priority on such 
orders, has increased the difficulty of obtaining replacements. Moreover, since it 
is not considered safe to weld pressure vessels, or turbine discs which operate at 
high speed, even a minor accident may necessitate replacement of a part or an 
entire unit. 

In the past, boiler U. & O. has been written mainly to provide 100 or 200 
days’ total indemnity. Now many policies are written for as much as 500 days’ 
coverage, but even the longer period may not be adequate in some cases. 


The U. & O. rate increase, which went in effect May 28, was made mandatory 
and effective without advance notice and applied to all new risks and all changes 
and improvements in old risks. Boiler underwriters anticipate that any future 
increase will be made the same way. Thus producers will have no opportunity to 
cancel and rewrite for the purpose of prolonging old rates. 

—The National Underwriter 7/10/41 





AMA INSURANCE CONFERENCE 


The Winter Insurance Conference of the American Management 
Association will be held on Tuesday and Wednesday, December 9-10, 
at the Hotel Statler, Cleveland. 
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The Management Question Box 


Questions and Answers on Management Practice 
Based on the Inquiries Received by the AMA Research 
and Information Bureau. 


Individual replies are made promptly either by mail or telephone to inquiries 
received by the Research and Information Bureau. This service is available to 
executives of concerns holding company memberships. The questions cited here 
are those which it is believed are of general interest to the membership. 


Surveys of Sick Absenteeism 


Question: Are there any statistics on the average number of days lost per 


employee annually through non-industrial injuries and illness? 


Answer: There are no standard figures on time lost through non-industrial 


accident and illness since no adequate survey has been made on the subject. 
There are several sets of figures, however, which may be used as a rough 
guide. Thus, in 1936 a study covering 116 companies was conducted by the 
American College of Surgeons; it disclosed that an average of 8.85 days 
yearly was lost per employee as a result of non-industrial injury and illness. 


Earlier some figures were made public by the Boston Edison Company. 
In that company average time lost in 1930 was 7.3 days because of illness 
and .6 days because of non-industrial accidents. In 1931, 7.4 days were lost 
because of illness and .67 because of accidents. The superintendent of the 
company’s employment bureau, Herbert W. Moses, speaking before the 
eleventh annual Massachusetts State Conference of the Safety Council in 1932, 
gave these figures and stated also that the Boston Edison Company had been 
keeping records for about 20 years and that in that period loss of time due 
to sickness had been reduced from 12.0 days per worker per year to 7.4 days 
and the accident rate from 2.5 days to .67 days. The reduction in illness-time 
was due in large part to the company’s policy of paying an attendance bonus, 
according to Mr. Moses. 


At the General Motors Medical Conference in 1938, Dr. R. B. Robson of 
General Motors of Canada, Ltd., presented statistics based on the records of 
that plant. The plant employed 355 men in 1936 and 516 in 1937. In 1936 
the average time lost per employee through non-industrial injury and illness 
was 3.118 days, and in 1937 it was 2.546 days. Dr. Robson attributed this 
low rate to the company’s policy of requiring pre-employment and periodic 
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physical examinations and to its careful cooperation with the family doctor in 
all cases of employee illness. 


The most recent figures available were obtained through a survey con- 
ducted by the New England Chapter of the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation. These figures cover office workers in or near Boston during 1939 
and 1940. In this case the annual percentage of absence was computed by 
dividing the total number of absence-days by the total number of working 
days. For 1939 the figure was 2.411 per cent, and for 1940 it was 2.46 per 
cent. The number of office workers covered in 1939 was 5,987, while 6,369 
were covered in 1940; and the total number of absence-days, not counting 
vacations, was 40,087 in 1939 and 43,780 in 1940. These figures are not 
exactly comparable to any of those previously cited because only office work- 
ers were covered, and absence in this case includes all absences except vaca- 
tions. However, it is noted that by far the greater part of this absence was 
due to illness: namely, 95.6 per cent in 1939 and 95 per cent in 1940. 


The Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America, formerly known as the 
Air Hygiene Foundation, has under way an investigation into sick absentee- 
ism in industry, and this survey, it is hoped, will provide more authoritative 
"statistics on this important subject. The Foundation is being assisted by the 
United States Public Health Service and has enlisted the cooperation of 16 
companies employing a total of approximately 75,000 workers. 


Cash Discounts in Today’s Market 
Question: Are cash discounts advisable under present. conditions? 


Answer: There appears to be a considerable difference of opinion on the 
advantages of allowing cash discounts. For several years Credit and Finan- 
cial Management, official organ of the National Association of Credit Men, 
has been publishing articles whose general trend is indicated by a recent title, 
“Cash Discounts—the No. 1 Headache.” In general, these articles advocate 
discontinuance of the cash discount on the ground that it is an antiquated 
device which no longer accomplishes its purpose. They state that “chiseling” 
—taking the discount when payment has not been made within the stated 
period—has become so widespread that any attempt to enforce the proper 
terms makes for unpleasant relations with the customer and may result in 
loss of business. The articles assert also that the discount has little or no 
effect in securing prompt payment of accounts. 


According to a recent survey made by the Dartnell Corporation, opinion 
among sales executives on the discount problem lacks the unanimity that 
seems to prevail in the views of the credit men. Among companies selling 
through dealers there is a strong sentiment against cash discounts; nearly 90 
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per cent of the 246 sales executives in this group said they would welcome 
the abolition of cash discounts in selling. The executives of companies sell- 
ing to consumers or distributors were more evenly divided: About 50 per 
cent find the cash discount desirable; 35 per cent would like to see it abol- 
ished; and 15 per cent are undecided. 


The Dartnell survey reports that food and brewing companies are nearly 
unanimous in their approval of the cash discount. An executive of Libby, 
McNeill & Libby sums up the position of this group: 


“It is our opinion that cash discounts are serving their purpose to 
about the same extent that they have always, and perhaps to a little larger 
extent owing to the low interest rates now prevailing. Where there are 
many companies competing with each other, price and terms are active 
factors in determining the final cost. If a change in cash discount rates 
were to be made, it would have to cover the entire industry.” 


The fact that such a change could not very well be made by one com- 
pany alone is emphasized by a number of the commentators quoted in the 
survey, which states: 


“For example, while, as previously reported, food companies seem 
almost unanimously in favor of the discount, E. Graves, sales manager, 
Wm. B. Reilly & Co., Inc., New Orleans, reports: 

“ ‘Tf the cash discount were discontinued, it wouldn’t affect our 
selling in the least over a period of time. At first there might be a 
slight adverse effect, but by reducing discounts gradually and then 
finally dropping them altogether, the ultimate effect would be helpful 
to all concerned. 

““*When money is tight, cash discounts help cover credit losses; 
but when there is plenty of money, they hit your earnings a terrible 
wallop. I think we’d all be much better off if this old custom could 
be eliminated entirely—but who in our line wants to take the intia- 
tive?’ ” 

Recent indications are that a number of companies which have always 
granted cash discounts are reducing or abolishing them in the present sellers’ 
market. 


New Jobs for Salesmen 


Question: How can salesmen be kept profitably occupied during the current 
sellers’ market? 


Answer: Journals in the marketing field are displaying great concern over 
this problem. Companies that are busy with defense orders or are unable 
to obtain raw materials are experiencing difficulty keeping their sales organi- 
zations in good shape, and a number of plans have been devised to meet the 
situation. 
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However, concerns planning to adopt any of these plans should con- 
sider all phases of the problem carefully. Stopgap measures unsuitable to 
the particular group of salesmen concerned may do more harm than good. 
It must be emphasized also that the measures taken must not be be put into 
effect halfheartedly; salesmen, like other employees, want to feel that they 
are doing something worth while, not just “raking leaves.” 


Natural turnover will take care of part of the sales force as time goes 
on, if no additions are made. The plan should therefore be directed toward 
keeping the key salesmen in good trim or, if possible, toward improving their 
selling ability or their knowledge of the product or the market. 


Some of the suggestions made are listed below. Many of these ideas 
have been tested by experience: some come from companies that devised 
them for the last sellers’ market; others have been worked out to fit present 
conditions and are now being used with good effect. 


1. Working with dealers 
a. Salesmen may make good-will tours, an important purpose of which will be 
to explain non-existent deliveries. 


b. Missionary work may be done for the company or for the dealer. Salesmen 
may do the usual type of work along with the dealers’ salesmen or may be 
loaned outright to dealers. 


c. Salesmen may conduct sales meetings for dealers’ customers. 


2. Working with customers 

a. Salesmen may educate customers in acceptance of substitutes, standardized 
lines, simplified designs, and the like. 

b. Salesmen may be trained on priorities and may help their customers to get 
materials and secure substitutes. 

c. Salesmen in the engineering field may advise their customers on technical 
problems arising out of defense production. 

d. Salesmen may devote more time to personal adjustment of complaints. 


e. If they are transferred to other territories and do not call on their own 
customers, salesmen may do collection work on overdue accounts. 


3. Market research 


Care should be exercised in assigning salesmen to work in this field since some 
of them lack the objective type of mind necessary for investigative work and 
the patience needed to secure results. Some of the simpler measures listed are 
probably of general application, however. 


a. Salesmen may make up lists of the best prospects in the territory covered. 
This activity might include visiting a type of prospect which the company 
usually cannot afford to cover, e.g., smaller retail stores. 

b. Securing prospect lists for products previously inactive or just emerging as 
war stopgaps may be a part of the salesmen’s work. 

c. Salesmen may ask customers why they bought your product. Reasons given 
could be used in compiling a new sales manual. 

d. Salesmen may study the work of competitors. 

e. Salesmen may study the customers’ use of your product—e.g., a truck com- 
pany might gather information on how various classes of customers use the 
trucks, on upkeep experience, on savings which are effected, and the like. 
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f. Studies of customers’ inventory, sales turnover, future financial position, etc., 
may be made. 


g. nee may investigate new uses of your products or possible additions to 
your line. 


h. Catalogues may be revised by the sales force. 
i. Salesmen may revise direct mail lists and check lists in their own territories. 


4. Training 


a. Hold more sales meetings or give training courses. 

b. Use capable salesmen to train newer colleagues. 

c. Train branch managers, division managers, and sales supervisors, who will 
form the nucleus of your postwar organization, to be better managers of sales 
personnel. 


d. Bring salesmen into the factory and put them to work in the assembly or test 
departments; on time study; in the cost department; or on actual operation 
of machines if possible. 


5. Purchasing department 
The peculiar talents of the salesmen have been used to advantage in some com- 
panies in expediting raw-material supplies—e.g., in contacting makers, in getting 
orders through as fast as possible, and in searching for and securing substitutes. 


6. Office 


a. Bring salesmen into the office and let them help on a general revision of 
expense-account systems and other procedures where their knowledge of the 
field will help. 

b. In small companies salesmen might assist in clerical work, but this is not 
generally recommended since the typical salesman is not adapted to this kind 
of work. 


7. Miscellaneous 


a. Assign salesmen to the service department. 

b. Allow your men to supplement their incomes by selling other companies’ 
products which are adapted to their markets. . 

c. Give salesmen leave of absence, if they are willing, to work temporarily with 
other concerns not affected by priorities. 





Note: In the September “Management Question Box,” extended reference was made to 
the third edition of the authoritative text, Personnel Management. It should be noted 
that authorship of this revision is shared with Messrs. Scott, Clothier and Mathewson 
by Dr. William R. Spriegel, of Northwestern University. 





Shift Operations in Defense Industries 


"THE great majority of plants in key defense industries were operating more 

than one shift a day during March, 1941, according to a survey of 587 plants 
employing 618,000 wage earners. Nearly three-fourths of this total force was 
working on one main shift. Almost two-thirds of the wage earners worked an 
average of nearly 10 hours of overtime each. In March, when the survey was 
made, 5 per cent of the wage earners were in plants running on a single-shift 
basis. But comparatively few plants had built up their second or third shifts 
fully to utilize facilities. Added shifts were used to balance production and to 
repair equipment. Second-shift employment comprised 20 per cent of the total, 


and third shift 8 per cent. 
—Monthly Labor Review 9/41 
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Survey of Books for Execulives 





The Psychology of the Interview. 
By R. C. Oldfield. S. J. Reginald 
Saunders, Toronto, 1941. 144 pages. 
$1.75. 


Into the 144 pages of this small book 
the author has compressed an astonish- 
ing amount of serious thinking con- 
cerning the fundamental purposes, 
techniques and results of the employ- 
ment interview. Any extreme conden- 
sation of material makes for difficult 
reading, and this book is no exception. 
Mr. C. S. Myers in the foreword warns 
the uninitiated especially against the 
complications of Chapter II. However, 
for the individual who is willing to 
take time for careful reading and reflec- 
tion, the book will yield an ample re- 
ward in new basic viewpoints. 

Two themes underlie the entire book. 
First, interviewing is a skill and must 
be learned as such. In learning to play 
tennis the expert can help the beginner 
by general advice, but only by prac- 
tice can anyone become expert. So it 
He must learn 
the techniques of his trade by practice. 
Furthermore, this practice must be un- 
der conditions where the individual 
can know the results of his efforts. Just 


is for the interviewer. 


as a person learning tennis could not 
become expert in serving if he never 
knew whether his balls were in or out, 
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so the interviewer cannot build up his 
ability to form correct judgments with- 
out proper follow-ups. 

The second theme which the author 
carries through the book begins in the 
negative: the employment interview is 
not a method of acquiring information. 
But this quickly turns to a positive 
theme: the interview is an attempt to 
stimulate, perceive and interpret atti- 
tudes. Attitudes, as considered by the 
author, are a particular kind of activ- 
ity—ways in which the organism may 
react to situations, topics and psycho- 
logical material generally. The skilled 
interviewer so handles the situation that 
he stimulates the applicant to express, 
usually indirectly, his true attitudes. 

Chapter II deals with methods of ob- 
taining indications of attitude in sig- 
nificant connections; Chapter III, with 
clues from which to discern the atti- 
tudes of the candidate, and methods of 
making judgment of personal traits 
from these clues. The author belongs 
strictly to the Gestalt school and offers 
an interesting discussion of the build- 
ing up of the “concept-schema” and the 
skill necessary in applying the “ob- 
ject-schema”’ to it. 

Chapters IV and V (42 pages) can, 
if one so desires, be read as a separate 
unit, although the reader doing so will 
miss the underlying philosophy which 
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would seem to be the most origina: con- 
tribution of the book. These two chap- 
ters deal with the practical details of 
the preparation for the interview and 
the interview itself. The author has 
acquired the material for these chapters 
from discussions with skilled inter- 
viewers, and in some instances, actual 
observation of their interviews. Though 
the author does not claim to be a skilled 
interviewer himself, this would seem 
an advantage rather than hindrance, 
since he has been able to express in 
rather concrete form the theory and 
practices of a large number of people 
without being influenced by his per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies. The types of prac- 
tical questions dealt with range from 
such items as the seating arrangement 
to the point in the interview when un- 
pleasant topics should be introduced. 

Chapter VI deals with the method of 
assembling the data and making the 
final judgment as to the attitudes por- 
Again, the 
author reveals his Gestalt tendencies in 
his comparison of the method of rating 
on individual items as against that of 
an over-all comparison to a homun- 
culus which the individual has mentally 
set up. 


trayed by the applicant. 


The remaining chapters of the book 
contain a discussion of the board or 
committee interview as against the in- 
dividual interview, and would probably 
be of value chiefly to those who are 
connected with civil service or merit 
examinations where the committee in- 
terview is prevalent. 

The book would make much easier 
reading were it twice as long and were 
plentiful examples used to clarify the 
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text. However, even in its present 
form it would seem to offer the careful 
reader a distinct addition to the all too 
meager literature on the art of the 
interview. 

Reviewed by Marion A. Bills, Assist- 
ant Secretary, Aetna Life Insurance 
Company. 


The Second Yearbook of Research 
and Statistical Methodology, 
Books and Reviews. Oscar Krisen 
Buros, Editor. The Gryphon Press, 
Highland Park, New Jersey, 1941. 
383 pages. $5.00 (10 per cent dis- 


count if ordered from publisher). 


In this volume, excerpts from 1,652 
reviews in 283 journals critically ap- 
praise 359 books published since 1933. 
The books have been selected as repre- 
senting discussions of statistical meth- 
odology in a wide range of fields, from 
agriculture and anthropology through 
economics, education, engineering, 
health, hygiene, history, mathematics, 
personnel administration, philosophy, 
and psychology to sociology, to men- 
tion only the most prominent. The 
coverage is international. 

The editor is convinced that numer- 
ous authors of current books on sta- 
tistics are not fully aware of recent 
developments in the field, and that 
many teachers of statistics, depending 
on current books, are as far behind the 
progress of the science. Moreover, 
users of such books have difficulty in 
learning of their deficiencies because 
books are frequently reviewed by those 
who are incompetent, and because re- 
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views are widely scattered and inac- 
cessible. He might have added that 
reviews are commonly read and en- 
trusted to memory, that few reviews are 
classified and filed, by the users of 
books, for ready reference. 

For these reasons the editor has, 
since 1937, been engaged in the col- 
lection and classification of book re- 
views. In 1938 the first volume of 
excerpts, entitled “Research and Sta- 
tistical Methodology, Books and Re- 
views of 1933-38,” was published. The 
present volume is thus, as its title indi- 
cates, a second in the series. Its pur- 
pose is to provide a compact summary 
of critical opinion on current exposi- 
tions of statistical theory. The editor 
believes that, by reference to this sum- 
mary, teachers, students and librarians 
may be better informed in their selec- 
tion of such books, other users may be 
more critical of current publications, 
authors and publishers may be more 
careful in writing and publishing books 
in this field, editors may be stimulated 
to use greater care in the selection of 
reviewers, and reviewers may be en- 
couraged to do a more thorough and 
critical job. 

The imposing extent of the task thus 
outlined is apparent. The editor has, 
in the opinion of this reviewer, done 
an excellent job, both with respect to 
the quantity and quality of the ex- 
cerpts. Moreover, it appears likely 
that the undertaking is one that may 
grow increasingly valuable if it is con- 
tinued, for if it stimulates improved 
reviews, the value of excerpts from 
them will grow in turn. 

On the other hand, there are some 
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serious problems to be solved before 
such an undertaking can be of maxi- 
mum value. Most important, in this 
connection, are- the shortcomings of 
current reviews. If reviewers are in- 
competent, their reviews provide poor 
data upon which to build an opinion. 
Further, there are often honest differ- 
ences of opinion among competent re- 
viewers, differences which make ap- 
praisal based on their reviews difficult, 
if not impossible. Finally, there is a 
basic question as to procedure— 
whether it is not better to emphasize 
high-quality training leading to more 
critical appraisal by those who must 
use the books rather than a selection 
of good books for incompetent users. 

In any case, the present volume is 
distinctly useful to all those who have 
occasion to apply statistical techniques 
in research. 

Reviewed by Dale Yoder, University 
of Minnesota. 


How to Interview. By Walter Van 
Dyke Bingham and Bruce Victor 


Moore. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1941. Third edition. 263 
pages. $3.00. 


To those who have not studied “How 
to Interview” in any of its editions, 
this book will prove an outstanding 
contribution in explaining the fine 
It is the only 
available text which so completely 


points of interviewing. 


covers the subject of the interview. 
The chapters devoted to the princi- 
ples of interviewing and to learning 


Those 


how to interview are unique. 
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engaged in interviewing applicants, em- 
ployees or customers, for either em- 
ployment or sales, or industrial rela- 
tions information, should study the 
techniques outlined by Bingham and 
Moore. 

The book is largely a statement of 
principles and axioms on interviewing. 
There is sufficient case material to 
demonstrate the application of these 
axioms. To those who learn readily 
by study of basic principles, this vol- 
ume should be helpful in mastering 
the technique of interviewing. It is 
better adapted to use by those who 
have had experience in interviewing 
than by beginners. 

The third revised edition of “How 
to Interview” contains most of the in- 
formation and discussion of the previ- 
ous edition, plus a few new chapters 
on interviews in public opinion polls 
and market surveys. In comparing the 
third edition with the second, one finds 
that several chapters have been divided, 


renamed and classified; other than that, 
however, they contain only about the 
same material as the 1934 edition. 

Those who are familiar with previ- 
ous editions of “How to Interview” are 
likely to be disappointed in this re- 
vision if they are looking for addi- 
tional information. While it describes 
a few outstanding recent advance- 
ments, it does not indicate that there 
have been many significant develop- 
ments in interviewing technique. If 
one is familiar with the second edition, 
the third edition will hardly be worth 
the additional study. The number of 
references to new material and sources 
by the authors, between the last edi- 
tion and this one, is surprisingly small. 

While this remains the best book 
available on interviewing, the third edi- 
tion is only a minor improvement over 
previous editions. 

Reviewed by E. F. Wonderlic, Di- 
rector of Personnel, Household Finance 
Corporation. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE: A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK FOR THE AD.- 
MINISTRATIVE ANALYST. By Comstock Glaser. American Council on Public Affairs, 
Washington, D. C., 1941. 207 pages. $3.00 (cloth); $2.50 (paper). An inquiry into the 


processes of administration and the anatomy of public administrative organizations. This 





book is concerned only with strictly administrative problems—those which arise from the 
nature of administration itself and not from the particular activities concerned. While 
the discussion centers on administrative problems of government, many of these problems 
are similar to those found in private business; business men, therefore, may find the book 
of some interest. 


A GOOD MECHANIC SELDOM GETS HURT: A TALK BY “SAFETY JOE.” By 
H. R. Graman. American Technical Society, Chicago, 1941. 94 pages. 50 cents. A 
pocket-size manual which lists the safety rules for each machine tool in the shop.  Illus- 
trated with photographs. 


LAW IN ITS APPLICATION TO BUSINESS. By William H. Schrampfer. Farrar 
& Rinehart, Inc., New York, 1941. 928 pages. $4.00. A textbook covering the funda- 
mental principles of Jaw which form the foundation of business practice and which serve 
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as guides to business relations. Legal aspects of contracts, employment, formation of 
partnerships and corporations. etc., are discussed, and questions and problems appended 
to each chapter. 


BUDGETING MANUFACTURING OPERATIONS.  Policyholders Service Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York. 39 pages. Gratis. A study based on 
existing practices of representative industrial organizations. Outlines fundamental practices 
and cites illustrations of the degree of control that has been obtained through use of the 
manufacturing budget. Copiously illustrated with facsimiles of schedules. 


FUNCTIONAL FILE CLASSIFICATION. By J. B. Speer. Sold through the Student 
Store, Montana State University, Missoula, Mont. 75 pages. $1.50. A plan for filing 
correspondence and other papers according to the functions, tasks or activities of the 
business. Adapts the decimal system, used in the arrangement of books in libraries, to 
the filing of papers. Originally prepared for Montana State University, the system is here 
presented as applicable to organizations other than schools. 


HOW TO SELL TO THE GOVERNMENT FOR CIVILIAN NEEDS. United States 
Department of Commerce, Industrial Series No. 2. United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 1941. 25 pages. A pamphlet which explains in simple terms 
how the government makes its routine purchases. Describes the operation of the Pro- 
curement Division and tells which departments buy through it and which do not. 


USE TAXES AND THEIR LEGAL AND ECONOMIC BACKGROUND. By Lawrence 
Leslie Waters. Kansas Studies in Business No. 19. School of Business, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kan., 1940. 92 pages. This study presents a description and evalua- 
tion of use taxes, particularly in relation to interstate trade; a historical summary of the 
legal problems raised by the levies; and a survey of the techniques of collection. Use 
taxes on gasoline are considered in detail. 
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